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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Uruguay—Land of Cowboys 
(pp. 8, 9) 

Christmas Eve at Reginald’s 
(pp. 10, 11, 12) 

December—Festive Month (p. 13) 

Cranberries—the Bouncing Crop 
(p. 14) 

Spotlight on America—Work- 
horse of the Sea (pp. 15, 16) 


Cee eveeee 
in Theme Art 


1. Uruguay: 
a. is the size of Missouri; 


b. is wedged between Argentina 
and Brazil; 

c. is the smallest South American 
yer end 

d. a population of 2,400,000, 
Bhokae of Spanish and Italian descent; 

e. has an all-year climate of about 
72 degrees with moderate, even rain- 
fall. 

2. Uruguay is one of the most ad- 
vanced countries in South America: 

a. two major political parties have 
instituted changes by democratic pro- 
cedure; 

b. free education through college is 
available to all; 

c. wages and an eight-hour working 
day for all are set by law. Jobs are 
plentiful; 

d. special pension system provides 
for old age; 

e. the capital, Montevideo, is an art 
center and is famous as a resort city. 

3. The main source of income is 
sheep and cattle raising: 

a. 90 per cent of land is in ranches; 

b. there are ten times as many ani- 
mals as people; 

c. the rolling pastures covered with 
tall grass the year round are ideal for 
grazing. 


Suggestions for Study 
Of the Theme Article 


SOCIODRAMA 

Aims: 1. To increase the pupils’ 
knowledge of Uruguay. 

2. To correlate the social studies and 
the language arts. 

A. Select three members of the class 
whose interest has led them to read 
widely on the methods of ranching and 
the duties of cowboys in the United 
States. They will be asked to represent 
members of the rodeo which has been 
performing in Uruguay. Then select 
three others to represent Uruguay 
gauchos and peons who have witnessed 
the rodeo. Have them act out spon- 
taneously the meeting between the two 
groups as they compare their ways of 
ranching. 

B. Use the same device to dramatize 
the likenesses and differences between 
the government of Uruguay and that of 
the United States. The comparisons may 


_be made of political parties, education, 


pensions, work regulations. 


WORD STUDY 


Aim: To find interesting ways of cor- 
relating social studies with increased 
use and understanding of colorful words 
and phrases. 


Adjectives and Nouns 
To the teacher: After the theme arti- 
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COMING: JANUARY 14 


The First-Semester Review Test, 
containing objective quizzes for 
readers of Junior Scholastic, will 
be delivered as part of the January 
14 issue. The test will be based on 
material and events, covered in 
Junior Scholastic from Sept. 17, 
1952, through Jan. 14, 1953. 











. 
cle has been read by the class, the fol- 
lowing exercise may constitute an inter 
esting form of review. Copy the word 
combinations given below on slips of 
paper and drop them in a box. 

To the pupils: You have learned in 
your studies of grammar to define the 
name of anything. Words that descrilx 
these name words are called adjectives. 
The noun sun might be accompanied 
by descriptive words such as brigiit, 
hot, glaring.. Sometimes the adjectives 
instead of describing the nouns, limit 
or measure them, as: smallest country, 
two big neighbors, more animals. 

In the theme article on Uruguay, 
there are many such adjective-noun 
combinations. 

Each of you is to draw one (or more) 
of the slips from this box On it is a 
phrase composed of an adjective and 
a noun selected from the theme article 
Trace the phrase through the theme 
article in Junior Scholastic until you find 
the sentence in which it appears. Be 
prepared to read it aloud. If the sen- 
tence before or after it is needed to 
make the idea intelligible it, too, should 
be read to the class. 
huge herds wild cattle 
rich pasture land cattle’ buyers 
vast open pastures low buildings 
tall trees top man 
mild climate old gaucho songs 
smallest country a great mass 
two big neighbors vacation centers 
democratic country decent. standard 
small but growing boundary fences 

group foreign visitor 
ranch headquarters pasture keepers 
general farm hands weighted ball 
expert horsemen many more animals 
outdoor work commonest flower 
rolling pastures rich, glowing 
peaceful, demo- purple 

cratic means 


Christmas Eve at Reginald’s 
Story Period 

Aims: 1. To gain practice in speaking 
and reading aloud. 

2. To enjoy together a good story. 

To the class: You may want to read 
the story through silently from begin- - 
ning to end without pause. Or you 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


No issue next week 
Nex? Issue: January 7 
Theme Article: Libya 
Reading Feature: Pigeons at Work 
Health and Nutrition: How's Your 
Health? 











could enjoy having it read aloud, stop- 
ping each day at a place which would 
leave a sense of suspense as to what 
happens next. 

When the story is ended many of you 
will want to talk of what happened to 
Reginald, Others will have tales of their 
own pets to contribute. 

To the teacher: The story divides 
well into three parts for reading aloud: 
The end of the first part comes when 
the old gentleman leaves the children 
at their home; part two ends when they 
run to open the door for their first 
guest; from there to the end of the story 
is another unit. 


December—Festive Month 


Aim: To show that the festive custom 
of celebrating in December belongs to 
many countries and religions. 

To the teacher: Select someone to 
represent each country whose festivities 
are described. Display a large map of 
the world. As each pupil tells of the cus- 
toms of the country he may locate it. 

In addition to the countries men- 
tioned in the article, some young people 
may want to do research and learn how 
still other countries celebrate. 


Cranberries—the Bouncing Crop 


Aims: |. To learn to sieve an article 
for specific facts. 

2. To develop self-confidence and in- 
crease proficiency in reading. 

To the teecher: The following quiz 
may be used with the reluctant reader 
in several ways. The small group may 
gather with you around a table to read 
aloud and discuss the article. Then each 
pupil may draw one or more slips on 
which the questions below are written. 
Next, each pupil should check through 
his copy of Junior Scholastic to be sure 
he knows the answer. Then the group 
may act as a quiz committee to ask 
their questions of the rest of the class. 

Or: After each member of the group 
has selected a question, he will read 
the article silently, underlining the parts 
that answer the question he has drawn. 
When the article has been read silently, 
the questions and answers will be read 


aloud and discussed. 


Or: The teacher may use the ques- 
tions to test conyprehension after either 
oral or silent reading of the article. 


Questions for the Quiz 

1. How did cranberries get their 
name? 

2. Of what does the Indian dish 
pemmican consist? 

3. When we imention cranberry sauce 
today we always think of turkey, too. 
What other food combinations are well 
known? (Others beside those mentioned 
in the article may be named, such as 
baked beans—brown bread, griddle 
cakes—maple syrup.) 

4. What states grow the most cran- 
berries? 

5. Explain how cranberry bogs are 
“built up.” 

6. For what purpose do cranberry 
farmers use helicopters? 

7. Describe how cranberries are har- 
vested. 

8. What is the bounce test? 

9. Name some ways in which cran- 
berries are used. 


Workhorse of the Sea 
Writing Assignment 

Pretend you are a reporter sent to 
get a story about the John W. Mackay. 
Your story must be in one hundred 
words or less. That means you will have 
to take just one incident from the story, 
or write a brief general description of 
the work of a cable ship. Give your 
story a headline. 


QUICK QUIZ fF 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


‘1. Tiny Uruguay lies between what 
two big neighbors? (Argentina «und 
Brazil ) 

2. From what industry does Uruguay 
earn most of its money? (Ranching or 
raising sheep and cattle) 

3. What is the name of the Uru- 
guayan leader who made his country 
one of the most advanced and demo- 
cratic in South America? (Batllé or 
José Batllé) 

4. What U. S. state produces more 
than half the world’s cranberries? (Mas- 
sachusetts ) 

5. In what kind of land do cranber- 
ries grow best? (Bogs or peat swamps) 

6. When undersea cables need re- 
pairs, are they worked on from a heli- 
copter, surface ship, or submarine? 
(Surface ship) 

7. From what state does the newly- 
appointed U. S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture come? (Utah) 

8. What is the name of the man re- 
cently appointed as Assistant to the 


President? (Adams or Sherman Adams) 
9. In what year did the Wright 
brothers make their first flight? (1903) 
10. What element is being used to 
preserve the Bill of Rights, Declaration 
of Independence, and Constitution? 
(Helium) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 21 
ACROSS: 1-Paris; 6-Pacific; 8-Al; 
ll-hawk; 14-span; 16-N.R.A.; 17-hew; 
areas; 20-sparrow: 22-at; 23-tap; 24-it; 26- 
mar; 28-fiy; 29-rat; 31-rod; 32-hover; 34-pad 
DOWN: 1i-Pa; 2-a.c.; 3-R.1; 4-if;' 5-si; 6- 
we 7-claw; 8-ah; 10-on; 12-wrap; 13-karat: 
4-sharp; 15-peso; 19-era; 20-star; 2i-wild; 22- 
mi, 25-Ty; 27-rah; 28-for; 
a. 


30-top; 3l-red 
Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 

‘ i. os DECEMBER: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-T: 

2. CRANBERRY SAUCE: 1-Pilgrims; 2- 

crane; 3-Massachusetts; 4-harvest; 5-bounce 
,, ROURING URUGUAY: 1-#; 2-X:; 3- 


ia ; ocean; whale. 
P: I-c; 2-f; 3-a; 4-e; 





Tools for Teachers 


Japan 
Jan. 14 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Which Way Japan? 
by Floyd Shacklock, 1949, 60¢, Friend- 
ship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Japanese Peace Conference: 
San Francisco—September, 1951 ( Back- 
ground Pamphiet), 1951, 10¢, Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S$. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Japan, 
by Josephine Vaughan, $2.50 (Lippin- 
cott, 1952). Understanding the Japa- 
nese, by Grace Yaukey, $3.75 ( Aladdin, 
1949). 

ARTICLES: “Japan: Lots of People, 
but What Else?” Business Week, March 
8, 1952. “Free Japan: A Headache for 
the U. S.,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Sept. 12, 1952. “Japan,” by James A. 
Michener, Holiday, Aug. 1952. 

FILMS: Japanese Family, 23 min- 
utes, sale or rent, International Film 
Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. Daily life of a family en- 
gaged in silk weaving. Island Nation, 
20 minutes, sale, Educational Film 
Dept., United World Films, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. Japan’s 
struggle to overcome the handicaps of 
limited farmland, limited natural re- 
sources, and overpopulation. Pictur- 
esque Japan, 20 minutes, free loan, 
Japanese Government Overseas Agency, 
60 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Travelogue. 


FILMSTRIPS: Japan—The Land and 
Its People, 43 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, Il. 
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Kodak Duaflex Deluxe 
Flash Outfit $33.45 


Everything you need for snapshots indoors 
or out. The camera is the Kodak Duafiex 
II Camera with focusing Kodar //8 Lens 
(for close-ups as well as long shots and 
well suited to color snaps). There’s 

also the Kodak Duafliex Flasholder 

with Flashguard, 2 batteries, 8 flash 
bulbs, 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film, 
field case and an instruction booklet. 


Kodak Duaflex 
Flash Outfit $22.50 


Includes the Kodak Duafiex Il Camera ’ r; ’ to M k 

with Fixed Focus, Kodet Lens, Flasholder fies Wi ea Brownie Hawkeye 

with Flashguard, 2 batteries, 8 flash bulbs, oy y ae) 

2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film and nt MowT) - ; Flash Outfit $13.50 

instruction booklet. Kodak Duaflex II : ie _ Here you get the Brownie Hawkeye 

Camera with Kodet Lens alone, $14.50. = er >, Camera, (flash model with shutter that 

; sets off the flash), film, flash bulbs, 

batteries, flasholder and instruction 
booklets. It’s all set to go—just load 
the camera, aim and shoot, Brownie 
Hawkeye Camera alone, $7.20. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 

subject to change without notice. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


Kodak Pony 828 Camera $31.15 


A wonderful buy to take album-size snap- 

shots. Has Kodak Anaston //4.5 Lumenized Lens, 
shutter synchronized for flash. Takes 8 exposures. 
Also in 35mm. model—the Kodak Pony 135 
Camera—$35.75. Fine for color slides 

with Kodachrome Film, 


Kodak Tourist Il Camera $26.25 
Latest of the popular folding cameras Takes 8 exposures 244" x 
3%" per roll of Kodak 620 Film—black-and-white or Kodacolor. 
Has focus set at the factory, Kodet Lens and Flash Kodon Shutter. 


Snapshots make swell Christmas Greeting Cards. See your photofinisher. 
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Two Rugged Thom MAng 


with a Winning Way 


We're making more shoes styled es- 
pecially for young men than ever 
before—and here are two good ex- 
‘amples of the kind of long-lasting, 
good-looking values you'll find among 
them. In all, there are 150 styles from 
which to choose your favorite. The 
low Thom McAn price, $7.45, is pos- 
sible only because Thom McAn 
shees— worn by more men than any 
other brand—are sold direct to you, 


in our own stores. Better drop in soon. 


#6237 — $7.45 
Heavyweight Champ. 
New Hi-wall with criss- 


cross laces. Latest Zebra 
welt. Heavy duty sole. 


Extra “ll stitching and 
double-thick sole. Storm 
welt goes all around, 


A DIVISION OF MELVILLE SHOE CORPORATION 
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President-elect Eisenhower has 
now filled all nine of his Cabinet 
posts. (See last week’s issue for more 
on the Cabinet.) Here are the four 
newest Cabinet members: 

Ezra T. Benson, 53, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Department of Agriculture helps 
U.S. farmers. Mr. Benson, a Mormon 
Church leader, is an expert on farm 
problems. Since 1939 he has been a 
director of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 

Arthur E. Summerfield, 53, of 
Flint, Michigan, Postmaster General. 
The Post Office Department handles 
our nation’s mail. Mr. Summerfield, 
owner of several automobile agen- 
cies, served as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee this 
year. 

Martin P. Durkin, 58, of Chicago, 
Illinois, Secretary of Labor. The De- 
partment of Labor helps U. S. work- 
ers. Mr. Durkin, a Democrat, has 
served in union posts for 3] years. 
He is head of a plumbers’ union in 
the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL). He is the first AFL official 
to be Secretary of Labor. 

Sinclair Weeks, 59, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, Secretary of Com- 
merce. This department helps U. S. 
businessmen. Mr. Weeks, a manu- 
facturer, has long been a business 
leader in Massachusetts. He has also 
been active in Republican politics for 
many years. 

(News of the Durkin and Weeks 
appointments was released too late 
for their pictures to be used in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. ) 

Here are more top appointments: 

Sherman Adams, 53, Assistant to 
the President. He'll be the link be- 
tween the President and the many 
U. S. agencies. Mr. Adams is just 
finishing his second term as governor 
of New Hampshire. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 50, head 
of the U. S. mission to the United 
Nations. Mr. Lodge will be one of 
our nation’s top foreign policy ad- 
visers. He has served as U. S. Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


esee 





Starting in top row and 
moving from left to right, 
photos show: Ezra Ben- 
son, Arthur Summerfield, 
Sherman Adams. In sec- 
ond row, photo at left 
shows Mrs. Hobby; photo 
at right, Mrs. Priest. 


Mrs. Oveta C. Hobby, 47, of 
Houston, Texas, head of the Federal 
Security Agency. This agency 
handles matters of U. S. education, 
health, old-age insurance, child wel- 
fare, and so on. Mrs. Hobby com- 
manded the Woman's Army Corps 
(WACS) during World War II. 

Mrs. Ivy B. Priest, 47, of Bounti- 
ful, Utah, Treasurer of the United 
States. vhe office of Treasurer is part 
of the Department of the Treasury; 
it is not so important as that of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Mrs. Priest will keep records of all 
U. S. public money. Her signature 
will appear on the lower left-hand 
corner of all new U. S. paper money. 
She has been a telephone operator, 
department store buyer, teacher, 


WAR-TORN SEOUL HOPES 
FOR EISENHOWER VISIT 


“Welcome President-elect Eisen- 
hower.” This greeting appears on 
many banners in war-torn Seoul, 
capital of South Korea. Seoul has 
been decorated to welcome General 
Eisenhower in case he goes there. 

A holiday spirit runs high through- 
out the capital. Excitement broke 
out late in November after the peo- 
ple heard rumors that the general 
would visit Seoul. No one knew for 


Wide World 


Wide World 


certain where he would visit in Ko- 
rea because of the news blackout. 
(See last week’s issue. ) 

But South Korea’s government 
and the people took no chances of 
being unprepared for the visit. The 
government sent 6,000 police guards 
to Seoul to patrol the streets around 
the capitol building. And the people 
eagerly began to decorate Seoul with 
Stars and Stripes and “Welcome Ike” 
banners and signs. 

Plans were made to have 20,000 
school children march in the big 
parade of welcome for the general. 


MAKING SEOUL SAFE 


Soon after, U. S. General Mark W. 
Clark, supreme commander of the 
United Nations forces, visited Seoul. 
He made plans for guarding General 
Eisenhower. Then thousands of 
U. N. troops poured into Seoul to 
create “bullet proof” protection. The 
troops camped in Seoul with tanks 
and heavy artillery to prevent any 
sneak attack by Communists. 

Seoul has a crowded population of 
1,000,000. More than half of the peo- 
ple are refugees who fled southward 
to escape the Communists. Most of 
Seoul's buildings are in ruins. 

Seoul has changed hands a num- 
ber of times since the Korean war 
started on June 25, 1950, 
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Huge Moving Job 
Faces Truman Family 


The Truman family is busy mov- 
ing out of the White House to make 
room for the Eisenhower family. And 
it will take two railroad freight cars 
to haul the crates of Truman belong- 
ings to Missouri. 

There'll be clothing, souvenirs, pic- 
tures, thousands of books, and two 
pianos. One piano belongs to Presi- 
dent Truman, the other to his daugh- 
ter, Margaret. The only thing the 
President will take from his office is 
a large globe. It was given to him as 
a gift after World War II by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

The rest of the office furnishings 
are White House property, right 
down to towels and linen. But Presi- 
dent Truman may take the chair he 
used during Cabinet meetings. If so, 
he'll have to pay $104 for it. 

Some of the Truman belongings 
will go to the President's home in 
Independence, Mo. The rest will go 
to his 4arm at Grandview, Mo. There 
his friends plan to build a library for 
most of his books, personal papers, 
pictures, and souvenirs. 

After the Trumans leave, there 
won't be much decorating or re- 
painting of the White House. Last 
spring President Truman asked Con- 
gress to spend $50,000 on sprucing 
up the White House. But Congress 
said no. It had already spent $5,700,- 
(00 to repair the White House—and 
did not want to spend more money. 
YOUNG POLISH BOY 
OUTWITS RUSSIANS 

A quick -thinking boy recently 
tricked Communist guards and fled 
from behind the [ron Curtain. He is 
Myczyslav Tomkiewicz, 13, of Com- 
munist-run Poland. His father had 
escaped to England. 

Myczyslav, who also hated Com- 
munism, wished to see his father 
again. So he decided to go to Eng- 
land alone. 

“Forget your plans,” said his 
mother, who had married again. 
“The guards will find yeu wherever 
you go—and bring you back here.” 

But the boy started out for the 
German-Polish border. He took an 
extra pair of sneakers, four pounds 
of bread, 200 zlotys ( about $50). He 
dug potatoes from fields and baked 
them after he ran out of his money. 


4 
Garden City (Kans.) Schools 


CHRISTMAS CARDS IN PANTOMIME 


Here's an idea for a Christmas pro- 
gram, which was a big hit in the Garden 
City (Kans.) Elementary Schools. Set 
the stage as a greeting card shop. A 
customer enters and asks about cards. 


The proprietor describes a card. Then 
a curtain goes up and the scene on the 
card is shown in pantomime. Then an- 
other customer enters, the proprietor 
describes a card, and so on. 





At night he strapped himself in a 
tree to sleep. 

Discouraged and tired he reached 
East Berlin, which is occupied by 
Russian troops. Communist guards 
stopped him. “Where are you go- 
ing?” they asked. Myczyslav kept his 
head. “I am the son of a Russian offi- 
cer,” he said quickly. “You cannot 
stop me.” 

The guards let him pass. He 
reached West Berlin and went to a 
British foreign office. The British lo- 
cated his father and sent Myczyslav 
to Blackburn, England. There his 
long journey came to a happy end- 
ing. 


U.S. Will Celebrate 
First Powered Flight 


On December 17 a year-long cele- 
bration will start in the U. S. in 
honor of the first powered airplane 
flight. It was made 49 years ago. The 
celebration will last until the fiftieth 
anniversary. 

The flight was made by Orville 
and Wilbur Wright in their plane, 
the Kitty Hawk, on December 17, 
1903 over Kitty Hawk, N. C. This 
was the first flight in a heavier-than- 
air, mechanically-propelled plane. 


Plans for the celebration are being 
arranged by a committee of leaders 
in U. S. aviation. It is headed by 
Lieutenant-General James H. Doo- 
little, a famous U. S. aviator. The 
committee will send free materials to 
clubs, schools, and churches so that 
they can take part in the celebration. 
Its address is: National Committee, 
60th Anniversary of Powered Flight, 
Washington, D. C. 





Good Will Cherry Seeds 
Sent to U.S. from Japan 


A gift of good will and friendship 
from 20,000 Japanese girls and boys 
has arrived in the U. S. They sent 
more than 100,000 cherry tree seeds. 
The seeds will be planted in U. S. 
parks or school yards. 

-In 1953 the girls and boys will 
send another gift of seeds during Ja- 
pan’s Open Door Festival. The festi- 
val will be a celebration of the 100th 
year since U. S. Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry visited Japan. His visit 
resulted in Japan opening its ports 
to U. S. trade. , 

The world-famous cherry trees in 
Washington, D. C., were sent by Ja- 
pan as a gift in the early 1900s. 











News in a Nutshell 











A new Arctic air route from Cali- 
fornia to Denmark now saves 1,000 
miles of plane travel. It also cuts off 
four hours of flying time... 

The Arild Viking, a U. S.-built 
Scandinavian airliner, blazed the 
trail by flying across the “top of the 
world.” The plane left from Los An- 
geles, Calif. It refueled at Edmonton 
in Alberta, Canada. From there it 
flew to the U. S. Air Force base at 
Thule, Greenland. Then it sped on to 
Copenhagen. (See map, Oct. 1, Jun- 
ior Scholastic. ) 

The plane made its run in 28 hours 
7 minutes. Cargo planes will soon 
begin using the new route. 


Worms have helped archeolo- 
gists dig up history near Vienna. For 
years the archeologists had been dig- 
ging for an ancient city. But they 
had no luck finding its ruins. Recent- 
ly they saw some brightly-colored 
worms. The worms were covered 
with powder brought up from be- 
neath the surface. Ancient peoples 
used such powder for painting pic- 
tures. . 

The archeologists dug down deep 
where they had found the worms. 
They uncovered the ancient Roman 
city of Carnuntum. They found many 
houses, statues, stores, streets, and 
sO on. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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UNICEF AT WORK is the theme of the Christmas cards shown on 
our front cover and on this page. They show cargoes arriv- 
ing in out-of-the-way areas with the use of animals—camel 
in the Middle East, reindeer in Finland (see cover), donkey 
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owe Science News even 


Helium and History 


A precious U. S. document will 
never perish—thanks to science. The 
Bill of Rights has been preserved 
for all time. Last year science saved 
the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. 

All three documents were written 
on parchment, a heavy paper-like 
material made from animal skins. 
The Declaration was drawn up in 
1776. The Constitution was written 
in 1787. The Bill of Rights, first 10 
amendments to the Constitution, was 
written in 1789 and adopted in 1791. 

The documents were later sealed 
in glass cases. But through the years 
they began to crumble and fade. 
They were damaged by oxygen in- 
side the cases. When oxygen com- 
bines with certain things it changes 
them. Oxygen causes iron to rust, 
fruit to rot, leaves to decay, paint 
to dry. 

Worried U. S. officials asked how 
they could preserve the documents 
for years to come. Last year scien- 
tists came up with an answer. “Re- 
move the oxygen from the glass 
cases,”. they said. “Then pump in 
helium to replace the oxygen. Seal 
the cases tightly.” 

Helium, a colorless gas, does not 
combine with other substances and 
does not change them. 

The officials took the scientists’ ad- 
vice. The Declaration and Constita- 
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tion were on display in the Library 
of Congress in Washington, D. C. 
Both documents were sealed in he- 
lium-filled glass cases. Recently the 
Bill of Rights, on display in the Na- 
tional Archives, was sealed up the 
same way. On Bill of Rights Day, 
December 15, the Declaration and 
Constitution will be moved to the 
National Archives. 

Helium will be used to protect 
other valuable U. S. documents. 


Vanishing Squid 


Giant squids are dying out, report 
U. S. scientists. A giant squid is a 
sea monster with a body about 30 
feet long. Its snake-like tentacles* 
sometimes grow 55 feet long. 

Since the early 1900s there have 
been few reports of anyone seeing a 
giant squid on land or in water. Few, 
if any, have been washed ashore. 
Years ago sailors told tall tales about 
the giant squid. They said it could 
wrap its tentacles around boats and 
pull them under. But scientists say 
there is no proof that this ever really 
happened. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of the Christmas Holidays, 
the next issue of Junior Scholastic will 
be dated January 7. To all our readers: 


Merry Christmas 
Happy New Dear 
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in Latin America, elephant in india, water buffalo in South- 
east Asia (see above). UNICEF stands for the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. Inside each card 
greetings are printed in the five official languages of the U. N. 





URUGUAY: 


a hotel in Mercedes, a small 

town in western Uruguay. 
While waiting for a friend, he took a 
bath, then went to sleep for a couple 
of hours. Later on he wanted to pay 
for his bed and bath. The hotel man- 
ager refused to take the money. 
“No,” he said. “We have not done 
enough to earn it.” 

In Montevideo, capital of Uru- 
guay, a group of Americans asked a 
policeman the way to a restaurant. 
The policeman guided them there. 
Then he went home, took off his uni- 
form, and came back to the restau- 
rant to join the party. 

That is the sort of country Uru- 
guay is—generous and friendly. 

Uruguay, about the size of Mis- 
souri, is the smallest country in 
South America. It forms a wedge be- 
tween two big neighbors, Argentina 
and Brazil. Nearly all the 2,400,000 
Uruguayans are descended from 
Spanish and Italian settlers. 


COUNTRY OF RANCHES 


Uruguay has many more animals 
than people. Its eight million cattle 
and 18 million sheep bring the coun- 
try most of its money. They use nine 
acres out of every ten. They feed on 
the rolling pastures which stretch 
across Uruguay from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Uruguay River. (See 
map.) The rolling lands are covered 
with grass as tall as a man’s head. In 
summer wild flowers turn the plains 
into a sea of color. The commonest 
flower is a rich, glowing purple. 
From it, Uruguay gets a second 
name, “The. Purple Land.” 

Huge herds of Wild cattle used to 
wander over this rich pasture land. 
Gauchos, as South American cow- 
boys are called, followed the wild 
lierds. They slaughtered cattle for 
their hides and meat. The gauchos 
did not own either land or cattle. No 
fences divided the pastures. There 
were no ranches. A bull or cow be- 
longed to anyone who caught it. 

Then cattle buyers began to cross 


rere visitor dropped into 


LAND OF COWBOYS 


into Uruguay from Argentina. They 
paid gauchos to follow the wild 
herds over the vast open pastures. 
But soon the buyers gave this up. 
They found it easier to become 
ranchers and set up ranch headquar- 
ters. They employed the gauchos as 
herders to take care of and round up 
cattle. They brought in more sheep 
and set up sheds for shearing wool. 
At first the ranchers built only 
ranch headquarters. They did not 
bother with boundary fences be- 
tween the ranches. But as more and 
more of the land was occupied, 
boundaries became important. Soon, 
fences stretched across the rolling 
plains. The day of the wandering 
gaucho was over. 


Nearly all of modern Uruguay is 
split up into cattle ranches. They are 
called estancias. Most of them cover 
a few hundred acres. A group of low 
buildings, surrounded by tall trees, 
makes up the ranch headquarters. 
The owner lives in a big, one-story 
stone houge. He keeps green parrots, 
and lets them fly freely through the 
house to brighten it up. Pictures of 
prize cattle decorate the walls. 

Top man on the ranch is the 
owner, or estanciero. After him come 
the pasture keepers (ranch fore- 
men). Each pasture keeper has his 
own house and garden on the ranch. 
He looks after the animals put under 
his care. 

After the pasture keepers come the 
peons, or workers. They may be 
cowboys, general farm hands, horse 
tamers, sheep shearers. They live in 
simple houses made of sun-dried 
brick. 

The Uruguayan ranch workers are 
all expert horsemen. They inherit 
their skill from the early gauchos. 
Those gauchos were famous for their 
use of the boleadora. This was a 
lasso with a weighted ball at one end 


the main source of Uruguay’s income. Though 
America, Uruguay is a leader in democracy. 








instead of a noose. When the lasso 
struck, the weight of the ball twirled 
the rope around the animal and 
trapped it. 

Uruguay horsemen know their 
business. Recently a U. S. rodeo per 
formed in a Uruguayan village. The 
Uruguayans were pleased, but not 
impressed. “Yes,” they said, “U. S. 
cowboys are good too.” 

The peons’ work is much like our 
cowboys’. They drive livestock from 
pasture to pasture. They hold round- 
ups for branding and shipping live- 
stock. They shear sheep. Fences 
must be mended. Buildings need re- 
pair. And in their little gardens and 
orchards the workers grow vegeta 
bles and fruits. Outdoor work goes 
on all year. 

The climate in Uruguay is one of 
the best in the world. The tempera- 
ture rarely drops below freezing or 
rises above 72 degrees. There is 
plenty of rain, falling just as crops 
like it to—evenly throughout the 
year. Crops, livestock, and farm ma 
chinery are left out in the open, win- 
ter and summer. The animals need 
not be sheltered. Cattle and sheep 
can stay out and graze the year 
round because there is no snow or 
frost. Nor do workers need to cut 
and store hay. In the mild climate, 
grass grows throughout the year. 


INDEPENDENT PEOPLE 


When night falls, after a long 
day’s work, the peons sit together in 
the open, and sing old gaucho songs 
The peons are well fed and content. 
There is more work to do on the 
ranches than there are trained men 
to do it. They can pick up and leave 
their jobs whenever they wish, be- 
cause there is plenty of work for 
them elsewhere. So the bosses treat 
their peons well. A bad boss would 
find it hard to keep his men. 

Other Uruguayans are just as in- 
dependent as the farm workers, and 
few are poor. But this was not al- 
ways so. The people of Uruguay 
used to form a kind of pyramid. At 
the top were a few rich landowners. 
Under them was a small, but grow- 
ing group of city workers. And at the 
bottom of the pyramid were all the 
rest of the people, a great mass of 
poor farm workers. 

Then, in 1903, a great Uruguayan 
statesman, Jose Batllé, became presi- 
dent. He and his followers made 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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Uruguayan cowboys, called gauchos, are fine riders and work like our cowboys. 


many changes. Uruguay became one 
of the most advanced countries in 
South America. Today few Uruguay- 
ans have a great deal, and few have 
too little. Everyone has enough to 
eat. There is an eight-hour working 
day. There is a level below which 
wages may not drop. 

Uruguay has a special pension* 
system. When a person's age plus 
the length of time he has spent work- 
ing comes to 90 years, then he can 
retire with a pension. For example, 
if a man began to work when he was 
20, he starts getting a pension at 55. 


EDUCATION IS FREE 


Education is free for everyone. 
Boys and girls can go right through 
school, from the age of five until 
they graduate from college. Then 
they can learn a profession; they can 
train to be doctors or lawyers, or 
engineers or architects. Unlike the 
people in many South American 
countries, nearly all Uruguayans can 
read and write. 

The government has gone into 
many businesses. It runs the main 
banks. It sells insurance. [t runs the 
telephone system and electric power 
plants. It refines gasoline. It runs the 
railroads and water works. It man- 
ages meatpacking and refrigeration 
plants. It has organized vacation cen- 


ters for many workers, where men 
and women can stay for half a dollar 
a day. 

Uruguayans work hard, but they 
enjoy themselves too. Their favorite 
sport is soccer. Uruguayan teams 
have won many Olympic soccer 
championships. Montevideo, the cap- 
ital, is one of the most famous resort 
cities in South America. Tourists 
stream into it from other countries 
to enjoy its long, sandy beaches and 
swim in the ocean. 

Montevideo is an art center. The 
government of Uruguay operates a 
radio station there, as well as an 
opera company, a symphony orches- 
tra, a theatre, and schools for ballet 
and acting. 

Uruguayans are content and well 
off. As a whole, they live much better 
than most of their South American 
neighbors. What's more, Uruguay, 
unlike many of its neighbors, is a 
democratic country. The changes 
made there in the past 50 years have 
not been made by dictators. 

Uruguay has two major political 
parties, just as we have Democrats 
and Republicans. Both parties be- 
lieve in the same kind of govern- 
ment. Both want gs decent standard 
of living for all their people. And 
both want to achieve this by peace- 
ful, democratic means. 





ERHAPS it's because Reginald 

was a real Christmas puppy, born 
on Christmas Eve, that he has so 
much love in his heart for everyone 
and has so many friends. 

When he goes walking with us, 
perfect strangers that we meet are 
not strangers to him at all. Boys in 
the street that we have never seen 
before say, “Hello, Reggie, old boy,” 
and very proper old ladies in old- 
fashioned hats pat him very gently 
and say, “Good morning, doggie. 
How nice to see you again!” 

Once he ran right up to a luvely 
young lady who was sitting talking 
at the Esplanade* and put ap his 
paws on her white dress. She wasn't 
even annoyed. She shook hands with 
him, and the young man with her 
said, “Is that your dog? We've known 
him a long time and we wondered 
where he belonged.” And the young 
lady said, “He's one of our best 
friends.” 

After that, almost every time we 
went to the Esplanade, we used to 
see them. No matter how earnestly 
they were talking together, they 
would stop to pat Reginald. But one 
day the young man was sitting there 
alone, looking very gloomy. Beany, 
who sometimes says the wrong thing 
asked him, “Where's the young 
lady?” and he sgid shortly, “She 
hasn’t come.” After that we never 
saw the young lady, but we often 
saw the young man alone and he 
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Christmas Eve 
at REGINALD'S 


always rubbed Reginald’s ears very 
kindly. 

One day—it was Election Day— 
Reginald was walking with Jack and 
me and we passed a voting place. 
Reginald recognized the policeman 
outside and poked his nose into the 
policeman’s hand to be petted, and 
the policeman said to him: 

“You ought to be after running for 
office yourself today. As popular as 
you are, you'd carry the ticket.” 

We were very much surprised be- 
cause we had thought that that 
policeman didn’t like Reginald. He 
had been very cross one day because 
Reginald followed and came running 
after us into the Public Garden when 
we were going to the swan boats. 
The policeman had said, “Don’t you 
know you can't bring that dog in 
here? There’s a sign, ‘No dogs al- 
lowed except on leash.’”: 

“Yes, we saw it,” said Beany po- 
litely, “but Reginald didn’t. At least, 
he couldn't read it.” 

“Don’t tell me that dog can’t read,” 
said the policeman. “As smart a beast 
as he is!” So we had thought the 
policeman didn’t like him. 

But Reginald loves everyone and 
he goes all over Boston by himself 
to make new friends. We never go 
to the West End because once when 
Jack went there to look at a beautiful 
ship model in the window of an an- 
tique shop, a big boy knocked him 
down and took ten cents away from 
him. But our ash-barrel man told 
Beany he often meets Reginald in 
the West End, and the children play- 
ing in the street pat him and love 
him. 

Once, just before Christmas, he 


A short story 
By Elizabeth Rhodes Jackson 


was gone all night, and in the morn- 
ing we went up and down Beacon 
Hill, asking at every door, “Have you 
seen a dog named Reginald? White 
with black spots?” 

Most of the people said, “Why, I 
know Reginald. I do hope you'll find 
him.” 

One very stately lady with white 
hair and a Paisley shaw] was just 
getting into her car when we asked 
her. “Dear, dear!” she said. “How 
sorry I am. He is such a good dog.” 

Then we came to a house where 
there is a beautiful white door 
with a fanlight* and a shiny brass 
knocker. It is our favorite house on 
the Hill. On Christmas Eve it is al- 
ways brightly lighted, and the cur- 
tains are drawn back to show a great 
painting of the Christ Child. 

We lifted the knocker, and after a 
moment the door was opened by a 
very straight butler. I asked, “Have 





you seen a dog named Reginald? 
White with black spots?” 

He cleared his throat and looked 
embarrassed. “Why, the fact, is, 
Miss,” he said, “there was a dog an- 
swering to that description on the 
front steps vesterday, and . . .” he 
stopped and coughed as an old gen- 
tleman came into the paneled hall 
behind him. 

“What's this? What's this?” said 
the old gentleman. “Don’t hold the 
door open, Bates.” 

“The young lady is asking about 
her dog, sir,” said the butler very 
respectfully. 

“Dog?” said the old gentleman. 
“You took it to the Animal Rescue 
League, I hope, Bates, as I ordered 
you to?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Quite right,” said the old gentle- 
man. “I’ve contributed to the Animal 
Rescue League for years. About time 
1 made some use of it. Proper place 
for a lost dog.” 

“But Reginald isn’t a lost dog,” 
said Beany. “He knows his way 
home.” 


te old gentleman looked at 
Beany very hard. “Well, well!” he 
said. “If he knows his way home, 
why does he spend his time sitting 
on my doorstep?” 

“Probably he sat down to rest,” 
said Beany. “Probably he likes your 
house. Probably he admires your 
fanlight.” 

Beany choked a little, and Jack 
and I knew he was thinking of Regi- 
nald shut up in a cage and hoping 
we could come for him. Jack said 
comfortingly, “Anyway, now we 
know where to go for him.” 

“And we do thank you,” I said to 
the old gentleman. “We know you 
meant to be helpful.” 

The old gentleman looked at 
Beany and from him to Jack and 
then at me. It reminded me of the 
surprised way Beany looked, the first 
time he saw a giraffe at the circus. 

“Most extraordinary!” said the old 
gentleman. “Bates, you may order 
the car.” 

In just a minute or two the car 
was in front of the house and we all 
went out and got in. We drove 
through Park Square to the Animal 
Rescue League on Carver Street, and 
sure enough, there was Reginald. 


® Means word is defined on page 16. 


When they brought him in to see us, 
he rippled from his nose to the tip 
of his tail and jumped all over us 
and even tried to jump up to kiss the 
old gentleman. Then we all rode 
home together. When he got out of 
the car and said good-by, the old 
gentleman took his hat off as it I 
were a grown-up lady. 

The next day the lady in the Pais- 
ley shawl came to our house to see 
if we had found Reginald. She 
stayed and talked a while with 
Mother, and they had tea, and when 
she went she said, “They say the 
fashion of making calls is out of 
date, but Reginald has revived it 
I hope you and your children and 
Reginald will soon return my call.” 

After she had gone, Beany said, “I 
wish all Reginald’s friends would 
call on us, don’t you, Mother?” 

“Mercy!” said Mother. “You don't 
realize how many friends he has.” 

“Well,” I said, “why can't we give 
a party and have them all at once?” 

“Oh, let’s have a party,” said 
Beany. 

“Couldn't we, Mother?” I said. 
“Reginald has gone to dinner with 
so many people—it really is his turn 
to invite them.” 

“I know what,” said Jack. “Christ- 
mas Eve is Reginald’s birthday. Let's 
have ‘open house’ for him with 
candles in the windows and all his 
friends invited.” 

Mother looked doubtful. “How 
could you invite them?” she said. 
“You don’t know who they are.” 

“But he knows,” said Beany. “Let's 
tie the invitation to his collar, and 
everywhere he makes his calls, they'll 
read it and come.” 

We got out our box of Christmas 
cards and wrote the invitation that 
very day. We chose a card with 
three camels across the top, and Jack 
printed on it: “Reginald invites all 
his friends to Open House on Christ- 
mas Eve from seven to eight-thirty,” 
and the address. Then we tied it to 
Reginald’s collar with a green-and- 
red Christmas ribbon. 

After a few days the invitation 
was very much soiled and a little bit 
torn, and we wrote a fresh one. This 
time the card had a Christmas tree 
on it. When that card got worn out, 
we gave him one with Santa Claus 
in a sleigh with reindeer. 


Reprinted by permission of L. C. Page 
& Company from Beacon Hill Children, 
by Elizabeth Rhodes Jackson. 


Sometimes he would come home 
with a note tied on, “Thanks. I'll be 
there,” or “We accept with pleasure.” 
And one said, “Sorry, I can’t come. 
I've got the measles.” 

Reginald and Beany met the 
gloomy young man one afternoon on 
Beacon Street. Reginald, of course, 
stopped to greet him, and the young 
man saw the card. 

“What's all this?” he said. “Whose 
Christmas package are you?” 

Then he read the invitation and 
his gloom vanished. 

“I say,” he said. “Is this true about 
Reginald’s Christmas Eve?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Beany. “He's in- 
viting all his friends.” 

“I say. That gives me an idea,” 
said the young man. “I'd like to bor- 
row Reginald for a while. Don’t be 
worried about him. I'll see that he’s 
safe.” Reginald trotted happily along 
with him and didn’t turn up till 
evening. 


The week before Christmas is a 
very busy one. There are always last 
things to do to get our presents 
finished and write the labels and 
mail Christmas cards and unpack 
the tree ornaments. This time we 
were especially busy the day before 
Christmas, getting ready for Regi- 
nald’s open house. We were all 
working hard when the knocker 
sounded at our apartment door, and 
Beany went to open it. 

We heard a voice say, “I can't 
come to the party, Honey, because 
my folks are having open house 
themselves. But I did appreciate 
getting invited. Reginald walked 
into my kitchen with the butcher's 
boy, and he turned his head for me 
to read the invitation as much as to 
say, ‘You are personally invited.’ So 
I've made a birthday cake for the 
party, with the compliments of the 
season.” 

It was a beautiful cake, all frosted, 
with Reginald’s name in red icing on 
top. We put the cake in the middle 
of the mahogany table on Mother's 
best lace tablecloth. There was a 
bowl of holly at each end and the 
silver candlesticks with tall red 
candles. Mother was to serve the 
coffee and I was to pour the cocoa. 
Jack would pass the cups, because 
Beany sometimes spills, and Beany 
could handle the sandwiches, and 
Daddy said he would take care of 
the doughnuts. 
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When we heard the church bells 
chiming, “Noel, Noel,” and saw 
houses up and down the street shin- 
ing out in a blaze of light, we knew 
that Christmas Eve was beginning. 
Soon the streets would be crowded 
with people who had come into town 
to hear the carolers singing on 
candle-lighted Beacon Hill and visit 
their friends. 

While we were lighting the candles 
in our windows, a band of carolers 
went by singing, “Oh, Little Town 
of Bethlehem,” and Beany whis- 
pered to me, “Can you believe that 
it really is Christmas Eve at last?” 
and I knew just how he felt. Then 
someone lifted our knocker and we 
all ran to open the door to Reginald’s 
first guest. 

It was ‘he cross policeman. He 
was carrying a little boy in his arms 
and behind him was an anxious- 
looking woman. 

“This is my boy, Jimmy,” said the 
policeman. “And nothing would do 
but he must come to the dog’s party. 
So I said to the Missus I'd bring him 
myself, and I'll be after coming for 
him a little later. Where can I put 
him down, ma’am?” 

Then wé saw that the boy couldn't 
walk. He had iron braces on his legs. 
Mother moved the cushions and 
made a place for him on the sofa, 
and Reginald jumped up and: lay 
down beside him. 

Jimmy’s mother said, “That’s what 
he always does—cuddles down on 
the bed next to Jimmy. It soothes 
him something wonderful when he’s 
fretful after one of his bad nights.” 


The next visitor was the pretty 


young lady. “I had to come,” she 
said, “because Reginald came all the 
way to my house to invite me. I 
heard him barking at the door. He 
must have shut himself into the 
vestibule* in sone way, and he was 
so glad when | opened the door to 
him.” 

Then the lady came who wears 
the Pais'cy shawl, and she brought 
Reginaic a Christmas box of barley- 
sugar dogs. She was just drinking 
her colce when the old gentleman 
came in who had sent Reginald to 
the Animal Rescue League. The 
Paisley lady said to him, “So, 
James Saltonstall, you're another of 
Reginald’s friends!” And the old 
gentleman said, “By all means. Con- 
sider it an honor.” And then he said 


to Mother, “Most extraordinary dog. 
Comes and sits on my doorstep regu- 
larly. Admires my fanlight, your sur- 
prising son said. Unusual architec- 
tural* appreciation.” 

All the evening people kept com- 
ing until the room was all one hum 
of pleasant sounds, and Cheerio, my 
canary, began to sing so loud we 
couldn't hear the carolers outside. 
The butcher's boy came. He couldn't 
stay because he was so busy deliv- 
ering turkeys, but he brought a big 
bone for Reginald tied with a red 
paper bow. The boy from the West 
End who had taken Jack’s ten cents 
came. He was very much surprised 
and embarrassed to see Jack. But 
Reginald greeted him for an old 
friend, and the boy accepted a big 
piece of the birthday cake. 

The Admiral came, too. He lives 
on Brimmer Street, and, of course, 
everyone in the neighborhood knows 
who he is. We were very proud that 
our Reginald had gained the friend- 
ship of such a brave and distin- 
guished man. 

When Jimmy saw him, he almost 
stood up. “Gee, Admiral,” he said. 
“Can I shake hands with you?” 

Reginald heard “shake hands” and 
he lifted his paw, too, and the Ad- 
miral shook hands with both of them 
and then pulled a chair up close to 
the sofa. 

Our knocker sounded just then, 
and I opened the door to the young 
man who had. borrowed Reginald. 
“Merry Christmas!” he said, and 
then he saw the young lady. 

“You came,” he cried. 

“Of course, I came,” she said. 
“Reginald asked me specially.” 

“I know,” said the young man. “I 
shut him into your vestibule. I had 
to see you. I had to explain. I say, 
you must let me explain. Where can 
we go to talk?” he said to me rather 
wildly. 

I showed him the bay window 
with the wide seat. “Really,” said the 
young lady coldly, “I don’t see that 
there's anything to explain.” But she 
sat down with him. 

When it was nearly half-past eight, 
Mother went to the piano and played 
some carols and we all stood around 
her and sang. The boy from the 
West End had quite a good voice, 
and the policeman, who had come 
again to carry Jimmy home, came in 
strong on the bass. Then people be- 
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gan to leave. Just as the old gentle- 
man was going, he put a package 
into my hands. “Merry Christmas to 
Reginald!” he said. “Most remark- 
able dog!” 

It was a fine leather collar, and on 
the plate was engraved Reginald’s 
name and address, and undernéath, 
“He is not a lost dog. He knows his 
way home.” 

The policeman carried Jimmy out 
very carefully with his mother trail- 
ing behind and calling back, “God 
biess you and a merry Christmas,” 
and we heard Jimmy telling his 
father, “Gee, Dad, you can bet I 
won't forget this Christmas Eve.” 

“Now everybody's gone,” said Jack 
as we closed the door, “let’s hang up 
our stockings.” 


Anp then we saw that not every- 
one was gone, The young lady and 
the young man were still in the win- 
dow seat. 

“Oh, we thought you had gone,” 
said Beany. 

“Oh, are we the last?” said the 
young lady, very much surprised, 
and they got up quickly. 

Beany realized he hadn't sounded 
very polite. 

“Oh, don’t hurry,” he said. “Do 
stay. Because as soon as you go, we 
shall have to go to bed.” 

But they did go at last. At the door 
the young man shook hands with 
Reginald and said, “Thanks a lot, 
old chap, for the Christmas present 
you gave me.” 

And the young lady's face got 
pink and she took Reginald’s head 
between both her hands and kissed 
him en the black spot between his 
ears. 

Then Reginald in his shining new 
collar lay down on the hearth rug 
with his nose between his paws, and 
went to sleep. We blew out the 
candles in the window and on the 
tree, and we hung our stockings at 
the fireplace. We could hear the 
carolers in the distance singing, 
“God rest you merry, gentlemen,” 
and when it ended we heard the 
chime of church bells on the frosty 
air. But nothing disturbed Reginald. 
Only his tail moved very gently in 
his sleep, so probably he was having 
happy dreams about his friends. 

Reginald always wears his new 
collar now, to tell everyone he knows 
his way home, so no one will ever 
take him for a lost dog again. 





NCE a country tried to get rid 
of Santa Claus. That country 
was Brazil. Because Brazil lies south 
of the equator, Christmas falls there 
in mid-summer. It is celebrated with 
fireworks, picnics, and trips on the 
river. There is no snow for Santa to 
drive over with his reindeer. So the 
Brazilians tried to replace him with 
an old Indian. But the children loved 
Santa too well to let him go. Back 
he came to Brazil, snow or no snow. 
Christmas of course is a religious 
holiday. Celebrating the birth of 
Christ, it is among the happiest and 
gayest Christian holidays.- It is 
marked by a spirit of giving, which 
was best expressed in the Manger 
nearly 2,000 years ago. 

Many of our Christmas customs 
have been taken over from other 
mid-winter celebrations. And some 
December festivities have nothing 
to do with Christmas. Let’s look at 
some December customs. 

Santa Claus came to us from Eu- 
rope. He is descended from St. 
Nicholas, patron saint of children. 
St. Nicholas’ Day falls on December 
6, and Dutch families have long 
celebrated it by giving presents to 
children. 

When the early Dutch settlers 
came to America, they brought the 
custom with them. They called the 
saint, St. Niklaas. Through the years, 
the name St. Niklaas changed to 
Santa Claus, as English-speaking 
Americans took up the custom. To- 
day in our country Santa Claus ar- 
rives at Christmas. 


In Switzerland, Santa Claus has a 
wife. Her name is Lucy. Lucy wears 
a round cap, a laced bodice, and silk 
apron. She accompanies Santa Claus 
on his rounds, and hands out gifts 
to the girls, while Santa looks after 
the boys. 

In Denmark an elf takes Santa’s 
place. He is called Jule-Nissen. Jule- 
Nissen is old and grey and lives in 
the attic where he is friends with 
the cat. 

Sweden also has an elf of its own. 
He is called Jultomen. Jultomen 
used to be very popular in the 
Swedish countryside. He was the 
guardian of the farms. If he was not 
looked after at Christmas, so tra- 
dition said, the cows would not give 
milk for the following year; floods 
and storms would destroy the farm 
houses. So every Christmas Eve, a 
large bowl of porridge was placed 
in the hayloft. When Jultomen had 
finished his rounds of the farm, he 
went up to the loft and enjoyed his 
porridge. 


TODAY’S CUSTOM 


Today in Sweden the custom has 
changed. Now farm animals get the 
food which used to be given to Julto- 
men. On Christmas Eve, cattle re- 
ceive an extra portion of fodder. 
Nor are the birds forgotten. For 
them large sheaves of grain are put 
out on poles in the snow. 

Today, these Scandinavian coun- 
tries celebrate Christmas much as 
we do. But December was a festive 
time for them long before Christ 
was born. They honored their god, 
Fhor, or Yul, and every year they 
burned a huge wooden log to please 
him. This log was called the “yule 
log.” Our own “yule log” comes 
from this ancient custom, as well as 
the name “yule” itself, which many 
people use to mean Christmas. 

The Jews also held a festival every 
December long before Christ was 
born. This festival, called Hanukkah, 
is still celebrated by Jews through- 


out the world. Hanukkah began 
more than 2,000 years ago. 

A Syrian ruler had forbidden the 
Jews to practice their religion. The 
Jews went to war against Syria to 
regain their right to worship God 
in their own way. 

By a miracle, the tiny Jewish army 
overcame the Syrians. But when the 
Jews got back to their temple in 
Jerusalem, they found there was 
only enough oil in the lamps for one 
day’s burning. In those times, a 
thanksgiving celebration lasted for 
several days, and it was the custom 
to have the lamps burning during 
the whole period. The Jews lighted 
their lamps, intending to celebrate 
as long as they could. 

Then a second miracle occurred. 
The temple lamps burned for eight 
days. Ever since then, the Jews have 
set aside eight days every Decem- 
ber to celebrate Hanukkah, the Fes- 
tival of Lights. 

The Jews use a special candle- 
stick at Hanukkah, which is called 
a Menorah. it holds nine candles, 
one for each day of the festival 
and an extra candle to light the 
others. On the first evening of Han- 
ukkah, one candle is lighted. On the 
second, two candles. On the last day, 
all the candles are blazing. 

Each evening as the candles are 
lighted, the family stands by them 
and sings Jewish verses, which cele- 
brate the recovery of their temple. 
The merriest evening of all is the 
first one, for that is when the chil- 
dren receive their presents. 
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In spring, helicopters hover low over cranberry bogs, spraying the young plants. 


Cranberries: 


THE BOUNCING CROP 


KANBERKRIES have been a big 

hit since the days of the Pilgrims. 
The early settlers learned from 
friendly Indians that cranberries 
were good to eat. The Indians mixed 
the berries with dried deer meat to 
inake a dish called pemmican. 

The Pilgrims never cared much 
for pemmican. But they liked the 
dark red berries which grew wild in 
nearby marshes. They named them 
craneberries, because the slender 
blossoms looked like a crane’s grace- 
ful neck. After a while the e was 
dropped from crane. 

Before long, Pilgrim women found 
a new way of preparing cranberries. 
They stewed the berries with a little 
sugar to make the first cranberry 
sauce. It turned out to be just right 
with turkey. 

Cranberry sauce goes with turkey 
the way ham goes with eggs, peaches 
with cream, corned beef with cab- 
bage. Every Thanksgiving and 
Christmas you're sure to find cran- 
berry sauce on U. S. tables. 


WHERE THEY COME FROM 


More than half the world’s cran- 
berries come from the Cape Cod sec- 
tion of Massachusetts. Other leading 
cranberry states are Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Washington, 
Oregon. 

Cranberries grow on thick creep- 
ing vines with evergreen leaves. The 
vines grow best in low-lying peat 
swamps, or bogs. Peat is a dark soil 
rich in minerals. Massachusetts has 


about 14,000 acres of peat bogs— 
more than any other state. 

Bogs are usually wet and soggy. 
But you can walk across the bogs in 
Massachusetts during the cranberry 
season—and your feet will stay dry. 
That's because the bogs have been 
covered with sand. 

Until the 1840s people just picked 
cranberries that were growing wild. 
Then a farmer found that by cover- 
ing a bog with sand he could increase 
the crop. His method of “building 
up” a bog is still used today. 

In winter farm hands clear a frozen 
peat bog. The next spring the: dig 
deep ditches across the beg to drain 
it. Then they level the bog with a 
four-inch layer of sand. Sand holds 
back the growth of weeds. Next, the 
farm hands plant sections of full- 
grown cranberry vines deep in the 
sand. 


Cranberry scoop is kind of wooden box 
with tooth-like prongs. in Wisconsin 
marshes are flooded at picking time, so 
berries float on water and are easily 
skimmed off. in Washington and Oregon 
a kind of vacuum sucks berries off vines. 


The bog produces its first cran- 
berry crop after four years. In June 
pink and white blossoms come out. 
When they are gone, the first cran- 
berries appear—tiny and green. Soon 
they turn pink and grow larger. By 
late summer the berries are dark red. 

Cranberry farmers dust their crops 
with DDT in summer. The farmers 
use helicopters for this work. They 
can cover the bogs faster in helicop 
ters than on foot. And there’s no dan- 
ger of anyone stepping on the vines 
and berries and crushing them. 

By early fall the bog is covered 
with a cranberry carpet six inches 
thick. The cranberries are ripe—dark 
red on the outside, bright red on the 
inside. 

HOW THEY’RE HARVESTED 

Harvesting begins in September 
and lasts until November. A_ picker 
scoops up the ripe cranberries with 
a small wooden rake attached to a 
box. As he combs the vines with his 
rake, the cranberries fall into the 
box. A fast picker can harvest 100 
pounds*in an hour. 

The cranberries are loaded into 
boxes and hauled to a “screening” 
plant. There workers pick out all 
crushed, damaged, or green berries. 
They also pull off leaves, twigs, and 
clumps of dirt. 


BOUNCE TEST 

The cranberries are clean. But 
they're not ready for market unless 
they pass the bounce test! 

As the berries move along the belt, 
they pass over a metal strip. It moves 
up and down and taps each berry. 
Firm, ripe berries bounce off the 
strip. They land in a bin at the side 
of the belt. Soft, mushy berries don’t 
bounce and flunk the test. They roll 
off the metal strip into a box under 
the belt. 

Years ago the bounce test was 
much slower. Cranberries were rolled 
down a flight of 30 steps. The firm 
berries bounced all the way down - 
like rubber balls. The soft ones stayed 
on the steps. 

Cranberries are passing” another 
bounce test, say U. S. food experts. 
Cranberries are bouncing into more 
and more foods. They're turning up 
in pies, relish, cookies, muffins, 
bread, puddings, salads, sundaes. 
Some people drink cranberry juice. 
And cranberry sauce has become a 
popular side dish with chicken, duck, 
roast beef, cold cuts. , 





Crew members of the Mackay are handling the heavy grappling hooks (grapnels) 
which are dragged along the ocean floor when the ship is searching for the under- 
sea cable. Hook at right is used on sandy bottom; at left on rocky bottom. 


Workhorse of the Sea 


HE John W. Mackay is the 
Tons second largest cable ship. 
She’s a “floating repair shop” for the 
American Cable and Radio Corpora- 
tion. It owns 47,000 miles of cables, 
which stretch across the ocean floor. 

Over these cables go messages 
from governments, business compa- 
nies, news services, airlines, ship- 
ping companies, and individuals. 
The. cables carry thousands of mes- 
sages a day between the United 
States and all countries in Europe, 
Africa, Central and South America. 
In five minutes you can send a mes- 
sage from New York to London and 
get a reply. 

A cable ship plays nursemaid to 
the cables. She speeds to cables 
which have broken down and repairs 
them. She also lays new cables in 
place of old and worn ones. 

The John W. Mackay recently 
moored at Rockaway Inlet, off New 
York Harbor. This was the first time 
she had been in an eastern U. S. port 
since 1948. Most of the time she 
patrols the North Atlantic. 

The Mackay doesn't get home very 
often, either. The ship and crew are 
British. Their home port is Plymouth, 
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By Constantine Karvonides 
Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


England, and they haven't been there 
in four years. When the Mackay ar- 
rived in New York, the sturdy ship 
was weatherbeaten after months at 
sea. Before she left, she got a bright 
new coat of paint. When she ieft New 
York she looked trim and spruce. 

“We usually work far out at sea,” 
Captain Cecil F. Hunter told your 
Junior Scholastic reporter, “and come 
to New York only about once every 
four years. This time we were called 
here to locate a fault in a cable two 
miles off Manhattan Beach. A fault 
occurs when a cable breaks or some- 
thing goes wrong with it. Repairing 
faults is one of our most important 
jobs.” 

“Did you have any trouble repair- 
ing the fault?” I asked. 

“Yes, we did,” answered Captain 
Hunter, who has been on cable ships 
for 30 years. “The cable here was 
laid in shallow water. So the crew 
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had to work from the Mackay’s smal! 
power boats to locate the cable.” 

Big waves tossed the boats about, 
the captain went on. Back and forth 
they plowed over the rough waters, 
dragging their grappling* lines. 
Finally, after many hours, the heavy 
grappling hooks caught the dam- 
aged cable. It was buried deep in 
silt*. The cable was hoisted up and 
supported by buoys* while the crew 
repaired the fault. 


OTHER WORK 

Repairing faults isn’t the only 
work done by cable ships. Faults 
don’t occur very often. Some cables 
have snoozed on the ocean bottom 
for 25 to 50 years without giving any 
trouble. A cable ship spends much 
of her time replacing old cables with 
new ones. 

She also replaces landing sections. 
A landing section is the point where 
a cable reaches land and connects 
with a station. The Mackay’s crew 
worked on the landing section in 
New York while the ship was moored 
there. ' 

When a fault does occur in any of 
the company’s North Atlantic cables, 
the Mackay is sent to repair it. 
Locating a break in thousands of 
miles of cable on the ocean floor 
sounds like an impossible task. But 
an electrical gadget, called a “Wheat- 
stone Bridge,” makes this job fairly 
easy. 

With the Wheatstone Bridge, en- 
gineers can tell just how far out the 
break will be found. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 

The engineers radio Captain Hun- 
ter aboard the Mackay. They tell 
him the approximate location of the 
fault and in which cables it is. Both 
the engineers and the captain have 
charts and maps which show where 
the cables are located. Then the 
Mackay speeds to the area. 

Once they reach this area they try 
to hook the underwater cable. The 
crew pays out a grapnel (see photo) 
on a strong rope. Then the ship goes 
back and forth dragging the grapnel 
along the ocean bottom. 

“How do you know when the 
grapnel has hooked the cable in 
deep water?” I asked. 

“When the grapnel hooks the 
cable, a rise in tension® is recorded 
on an instrument aboard the ship,” 
answered Captain Hunter. 


He said many old hands on cable 





Captain Cecil F. Hunter of the Mackay. 


ships can tell when the grapnel 
hooks the heavy cable without using 
instruments. 

_“While the heavy grapnel and 
rope are dragging in deep waters,” 
Captain Hunter explained, “an old 
hand sits on the taut rope. When the 
grapnel hooks on to something, he 
feels a heave in the line.” 

Once the cable is found it is 
hauled out of the water at the end 
of the grapnel hook. If the cable is 
broken, the first end is fastened to 
a buoy. Then they start searching 
for the other end of the cable. When 
the other end is found, it’s fastened 
to a buoy, too, Then the gap be- 
tween the two ends is filled in with 
a section of new cable. 


WHALE OF A’‘STORY 


Captain Hunter told me about the 
time he met a “curious whale.” One 
day when his crew was pulling a 
cable out of the water,. the cable 
seemed much heavier than usual. 
Much to the crew’s surprise, as it 
pulled in the cable, a huge whale 
came to the surface. He was tantled 
in the cable. 

“Sometimes the cable doesn’t lie 
flat in the ocean floor, and forms 
large loops,” Captain Hunter ex- 
plained. “This whale probably swam 
under one of the loops and got 
caught in the cable. Whales can't 
swim backward. Then he tried to 
fight his way out. Before long, he 
had a couple of turns around his 
midsection and that was the end of 
Mr. Whale!” 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


angel. The month of December is 
certainly the season of angels, if any 
month is. Boys and girls appear in 
school plays with halos tied on their 
heads. Stores sell something called 
“angel's hair” for Christmas tree 
decorations. And sometimes it seems 
as though there’s an angel on every 
other Christmas card. 

More seriously, at Christmastime, 
we think of angels as those who first 
announced the birth of Christ—the 
“angels who were heard on_ high.” 
These angels were messengers of 
good tidings. 

A messenger is just what an angel 
is supposed to be. For the word 
angel comes to us from the Greek 
angelos, which means “messenger.” 
Thus, the angel was a heavenly mes- 
senger. 


Here’s How 


Once the idea of angels was ac- 
cepted, people began dividing them 
into groups. Smallest and most im- 
portant of these groups are the arch- 
angels (ARK-ayn-juhl). There are 
only seven archangels. They are the 
chief angels in heaven. Gabriel is 
perhaps the best-loved of these arch- 


angels. He is the special messenger 
of comfort to man. It was Gabriel 
who first brought the Christmas 
tidings to earth. 

Occasionally you may hear people 
speak of the “fallen archangel.” By 
this they mean Lucifer. Lucifer was 
once an archangel. But he wanted 
to rule heaven himself and started 
a rebellion. The other angels de- 
feated him, and he and all his fol- 
lowers were thrown out of heaven. 
As the story goes, Lucifer then be- 
came Satan, or the devil, and found- 
ed hell. 

Next in the family of angels are 
the seraphs—or seraphim. Seraphs 
are fiery angels, whose special busi- 
ness it is to purify all evil things and 
creatures. 

The cherubs—or cherubim—aren’'t 
very important angels. But they're 
perhaps the most lovable. Always 
pictured as roly-poly children with 
wings, they represent light-hearted 
joy and innocence. 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


architectural (AHR-kih-Tenx-t’yure- 
uhl). Adjective. Having to do with 
architecture. Architecture means: 1. the 
art and science of building; 2. the style 
or design of a building. 

buoy (BOO-ih). Noun. A floating ob- 
ject put on the surface of water to mark 
a special place or to keep something 
afloat. 

Esplanade (rnss-pluh-NAHD). Noun. 
In Boston, a long driveway with a 
sidewalk next it that runs along both 
banks of the Charles River. 

fanlight. Noun. A window placed 
over a door and built in a half-circle, 
which looks like a fan. 

grappling (GRAP- ling). Adjective. 
Describing something that gropes for 
(moves around trying to find) an ob- 
ject. A grappling line is a rope or cable 
lowered into a body of water. The 


grappling hook at the end of the line 
grabs hold of the object when it has 
been found. 

pension (PEHN-shuhn). Noun. A reg- 
ular payment of money, often made in 
return for former services or as a way 
of helping people when they can no 
longer entirely support themselves. 

silt (SIHLT). Noun. Fine-grained, 
muddy sand found in water. 

tension (TEHN-shuhn). Noun. State 
of being very tightly strained. 

tentacle (TEHN-tuh-k). Noun. One 
of the long thread-like “hairs” or “feel- 
ers” which certain animals and fish use 
to feel with. Sometimes tentacles can 
also clutch an object. 

vestibule (VEHSS-tih-b’yule). Noun. 
A hallway or small room between the 
outside door and the inside of a build 
ing. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Hanukkah (HAH-nuh-kah). 
Montevideo (mon-tee-VIHD-ee-oh). 
Uruguay (YOU-ruh-g’ way). 








No. 3. Play-the-Game Series 


Learn to Bowl! 


HYTHM, relaxation, and form—that’s 

the key to good bowling, And here’s 

the four-step delivery recommended for 
beginners. 

The first two steps are fairly slow, 
the third speeds up a little, and the 
fourth step—the slide—is a bit faster. 
The rhythm goes like this: Right—left— 
right—slide and swing. 

Practice the approach and swing over 
and over until the rhythm is as nat- 
ural as dancing—until arms and feet co- 
ordinate naturally. 


NO. 1: Take a relaxed, upright stance 
with left foot slightly forward, weight 
back on heels, Knees relaxed, and ball 
in both hands with most weight sup- 
ported by left hand. 


NO. 2: Step with right foot and push 
ball straight forward (not down). Time 
movement so that ball comes over right 
foot as foot touches floor. 


NO. 3: At start of second step, re- 
move left hand and extend right arm 
full. Bend forward, keeping shoulders 
square. As weight comes over left foot, 
downward swing is well under way. 


NO. 4: Move a little faster on third 
step. Ball (moving back) and right 
foot (moving forward) should pass at 
bottom of backswing. 


NO. 5: Near end of third step, ball 
is at top of backswing. Arm, wrist, and 
ball form straight. line—full arm’s reach 
from shoulder. 


NO. 6: With fingers on top of ball, 
thumb on inside, bring ball and left foot 
forward together, bending body still 
lower. 


NO. 7: Left foot comes down flat and 
slides toward foul line. Ball swings for- 
ward, close to side. 

i 


NO. 8: Release ball just ahead of left 
foot, with thumb coming out first. Right 
toe stays. on floor to maintain balance 
and serves as brake. Let right arm swing 
on up in follow through. 


(From the superb, illustrated book, How to Im- 
prove Your Bowling, 50¢, published by The 
Athletic Institute, 1209 So. State St., Chicago 
4, ih. 





Some Fyx/ 


Useless 
Bill: “What did the bald-headed man 


say when he received a comb for his 
birthday?” 

Bob: “I don't know. What?” 

Bill: “Thank you very much. I'll never 


part with it.” 


Joyee Benkowski, Burnside Behool, Chicago, Il 


Keeping Time 
Hal: “Why does your dog turn around 
so many times before he sits down?” 
Joe: “Well, he’s a watchdog and he’s 


winding himself up.” 
Jeannette Rapasky, MeCartney School, Campbell, Ohic 


Helpful 
Chef: “Didn't I tell you to notice 
when the soup boiled over?” 
Assistant: “1 did. It was exactly half 


past two.” 
Joyiyn Isham, Mackville (Ky.) Sehwol 


Too Fussy 
Judy (complaining): “Mother, this 
bread has holes in it.” 
Mother: “Well, eat thé bread and 


leave the holes on your plate.” 
Archie McMillan, Jefferson School, Billings, Mont. 


Proper Treatment 


Nancy: “My feet burn like fire. Do 
you think a mustard bath would help?” 

Pete: “Sure. There’s nothing like a 
little mustard on hot dogs.” 


Mary Phillips. Willow Run School, Belleville, W. Va 
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Great Discovery 


A little boy on his first visit to the 
old f arm came upon several 
empty bottles in the grass. 

He rushed back to the house and 
burst excitedly into the kitchen. “Grand- 
ma,” he yelled, “come quick. I just 
found a cow’s nest.” 


Alex Borodyehuk, Gagetown School, Unionville, Mich 


Hearty Appetite 
The mother lion opened her eyes 
lazily and saw her young son chasing a 
hunter around and around a tree. “Jun- 
ior,” she called, “don’t play with your 
food.” . 


Roger Miller, Young Jr. H. 8., Dothan, Als 


Less Remarkable 


A stranger walked up to a sideshow 
operator and asked him if he wanted to 
buy a good act. 

Out of one pocket he took a mouse 
and a tiny piano, and out of the other 
a butterfly. At his command the mouse 
began to play the piano, and the but- 
terfly, to sing. 

“I'll buy it,” shouted the aStonished 
sideshow man. “What's your price?” 

After a long struggle with himself, 
the stranger replied, “I must tell you 
the truth. This act isn’t as remarkable 
as you think. The butterfly isn’t really 
singing. The mouse is a ventriloquist.” 

Janice Blumgren, Bac City (Ia.) Public School 


. No Stranger 


Doctor: “You'd better find out the in- 
jured man’s name so we can notify his 
family.” ~ , 

Nurse (a few minutes later); “He 
says his family knows his name, thanks.” 


Margaret Stickle, Mann School, Washington, D. ©. 


Joke of the Week 


As two turkeys jolted along on their 
way to market, one confided to the 
other, “I’m nervous. This is my first 
trip to the city.” 

“Don’t worry,” said the other. “You'll 
be all right if you don’t lose your 
head.” 


Lesiyn Wallmann, 12th Street School, Milwaukee, Wise 





. Scott Brown in Collier's 
“Here's how they'd feel on a slope.” 





Right “This Way 


A girl from P. S. 178, Queens, N. Y., 
writes: 


I would like to give a Christmas party 
for boys and girls but I don’t know 
what to do at the party. 


Singing carols is always fun at a 
Christmas party. You might ask your 
friends to go caroling outdoors with 
you, and then serve hot cocoa and 
cookies. Or you could sing carols at an 
all-indoors party. 


Trimming a Christmas tree is fun, 


too. You might let your guests help trim |. 


yours. Besides using store-bought orna- 
ments and lights, you could string cran- 
berries and popped corn to put on the 
tree. That way everyone would keep 
busy for a long time. 

You might dance to records. And you 
could play games like Blind Man’s Buff 
and Sardines. Those two games are live- 
ly and fun, and especially popular at 
Christmas time. If you don’t already 
know how to play them, ask your par- 
ents before the party, or look in almost 
any book about games. (You can get 
other ideas from the book, too.) 

If you ask each guest to bring a funny 
present to the party (something bought 
at the dime store for not more than 25 
cents), then someone could dress up as 
Santa Claus and give out the Christmas 
presents. Santa will make your “Merry 
Christmas” party even merrier! 


J. L., Marquette School, Chicago, 
Ill., wants to know: 


When an invitation to a friend’s party 
doesn’t have “R.S.V.P.” on it, do you 
have to answer it anyway? 


Yes, you should either telephone or 
write a note to your friend to say 
whether or not you can come to the 
party. This shows that you appreciate 
the invitation. The hostess needs to 
know how many people to plan for. 





Ever wonder how it feels to zoom You'll love its quick, powerful take-off! 

rough space? A ride on the ROAD- And ROADMASTER’S springy seat 
MASTER is the next best thing to floats you over the bumps as smoothly 
buzzing off to the moon. as rocketing through space. 





When you step on ROADMASTER’'S 
jet-type ba you'll stop un a fleck 





Why poke along on yesterday's bike? 
Tell Dad that the gift you really want 
is the new Roadmaster! 


Get o FREE sony of the 1962 
Roadmaster f . Write to: 


Cleveland Welding Company, 
Dept. JS-12, West 117th & 
Berea Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mode by THE CLEVELAND WILDING COmPanT 
Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FouNpRY COMPANY, New York 





FASCINATING STORY OF THE MASTER MAGICIAN AND HIS SECRETS! 


THE GREAT HOUDINI—Bery! Williams and Samuel Epstein 
What were the great Houdini’s secrets? How did he Seana “AE oy sealed bank vaults . 





SCARFACE—Andre Norton 


Swashbuckling adven- 
ture with a boy pirate 
named Scarface! Young 
Scarface sails the Span- 
ish Main with the noto, 
rious Captain Cheap and 
his pirate crew. He finds 
daring adventure among 
roaring cannons and 
flashing swords. Then Captain Cheap sets 
out to capture his lifelong enemy, Sir Rob- 
ert Scariet. In a savage battle at Bridge- 
town Captain Cheap goes down in defeat! 
But he still holds the upper hand over his 
enemy Sir Robert for he also holds the 
secret to Scarface's true identity. Exciting 
suspense on the open seas! 


JANUARY, 1953 


Free dividend time is here! M 

Now you can order your own choice of 
books earned this semester as free divi- 
dends, For every FOUR books you bought 
you can select ONE book as a free divi- 
dend fromm the extra-special list below. 
Place your orders for dividend books with 
vour TAB Club secretary. Only these titles 
can be ordered as free dividends; 


Boy dates Girl, Gay Head _ 

Twenty Grand Short Stories 
Shakespeare's Four Great Comedies 
Hollywood Without Makeup, Martin 
A Treasury of Folk Songs 

Pocket Book of Verse 

Western Round Up 

Pocket Book of Quotations 

Perma Rhyming Dictionary 
Anything Can Happen, Papashvily 
Great American Sports Humor 
Signet Crossword Puzzle Book 
Second Believe It or Not 
Fun With Puzzles 
Mustang, Hinkle 

Tawny, Hinkle 

Winged Mystery, Gregg 
Sue Barton, Student Nurse, 
Silver, Hinkle 

Circus Doctor, Henderson and Taplinger 


Pamela d Bell 


National Office 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N Y. 


Boylston 


from a pemonws iron box lowered in a river 


Scotlan 
he “vanish” a giant elephant f 
be fascinated, aed m —s, 
pevess to bein 
allenge, 
E become a legend! 


STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER 
. —R. Haig-Brown 


Young Don Morgan 
wanted to be his own 
boss! .. . not tied down 
to a routine job in a 
saw mill! Determined to 
go out and make real 
money, he sets out for 
the snow covered wilderness to seek his for- 
tune as a fur trapper! Don and his partner 
battle crooks and cougars, risk their lives 
as they struggle against tremendous odds. 
Someone spies on them . . even shoots 
at the two boys! A mysterious neighbor 
tries to scare them away then becomes 
their friend! But how can they trust him? 
A great adventure story! 


SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE 
—Helen Boylston 


Vivacious, young red- 
headed nurse meets ro- 
mance and excitement 
in a big city hospital! 
And the unexpected al- 
ways happens! Her first 
big test: an assignment 
to assist a brilliant, but temperamental, 
surgeon in the operating room! And what 
do you suppose she does? She laughs at the 
great doctor! The last few mon before 
* graduation, Sue is faced with her biggest 
problem when she must decide between 
her career and marriage! 


Yard’s handcuffs and walking out of a locked, res jail cell 
+ stage? Like thousands of 

y this fabulous story! A boy who went from "selling news- 

catest showmern of the century. A man who dared accept any 

a net = defeated! You'll soon see a mpvie based on Houdini's life 


he win fame outwitting 
How pa 
, you too will 


that — 


TIGER ROAN-—Gienn Balch 


Hair -covered dynamite! 
An outlaw killer horse 
who became the most 
feared rodeo bucking 
horse! A fast-paced 
story of an untamable 
roan who hated all men 
... except the two men 
who loved him and were 
his friends! A free-running colt, Tiger Roan, 
is beaten by a vengeful cowboy. Jumping 
the corral fence, he escapes only to be cap- 
tured again and turned into a rodeo bronc 
He makes all the big time shows .. . but 
he’s beaten and mistreated! But in the end 
the horse gets even with the men who had 
harmed him. A top-notch horse story. 


WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH 
“Ee —Jack Hines 


oo 
They're ali true! Twelve 
rip-roaring adventure 
stories about men and 
dogs in the Alaskan gold 
fields based on the au- 
thor’s own hair-raising 
adventures. Exciting 
tales of the feats of heroic sled dogs break- 
ing through the icy trails of the frozen 
wastelands in the north. Tales about great 
dogs like the devoted Black Prince; Gray 
Cloud, who saved a man's life; and Trigger, 
surprise witness in a murder case! A must 
for every’ dog lover and adventure fan! 


* For more details on the 10 senior tithes, see TABS News sent te Club secretary. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB A™™® JANUARY ‘SELECTIONS 


Te erder 
went, 


books 


yeu 
write 


rice in 


on 
each of 


BOOK 
NYU. 


WRITE AMT. 


TITLE Herne VY 





the you have se- 
lected. a cost of 


| THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH, Heinlein (25¢) | 





books 
write weet fer 


*BLACK MAJESTY, John W. Vandercook (25¢) | 





1 e posite, "TOTAL 


30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCAB. (25¢) | 








HIROSHIMA, John Hersey (25¢) 





regent the ane 


| THE YUKON TRAIL, Wm. Macleod Raine (25¢) 





. | THE THREE HOSTAGES, 





John Buchan (25¢) 





money shown 
TOTAL AMOUNT. 
NwoT this i... 


GREAT TALES & POEMS OF E. A. POE (35¢) 





THE FOUNDLING, Francis Cardinal Spellman (35¢) 





49. | GOOD READING (newly revised) (35¢) 





| WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Emily Bronte (35¢) 





’ 
| THE GREAT HOUDINI, Williams & Epstein (25¢) | 

. | SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE, Boylston (25¢) | 
| 

| 








. | WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH, Hines (25¢) 

. | SCARFACE, Norton (25¢) 

. | STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER, Haig-Brown (25¢) 
. | TIGER ROAN, Balch (25¢) 
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Member's Name 
*Not specifically recommended for Catholic schools. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


‘ 2 3 4 
























































eats grasshoppers 
and mice. its name 
(which hes two 
werds) is in this puz- 
the. 

There are 42 words 
in the puzzle. Score 
twe points for each 


you get right. Perfect . 


ACROSS 


Capital of France. 

World's largest ocean. 

. Short for Alfred. 

pie — and behold!” 
Second word of mystery bird’: name 
(with 20 Across). 
| eee eee TC 

. National Recovery Administration 
(abbrev.). 

7. Chop with an ax (rhymes with few) 
Regions or spaces. 
First word of mystery bird’s name 
(with 11 across). 
Near. 

3. Hit lightly. 
Neuter pronoun. 

. Spoil (rhymes with jar). 

8. Travel through the air. 

9. Rodent. 

eer aes 

. To stay in or near one place in mid-air. 

. Small cushion. 


DOWN 


. Short for Father. 
2. Alternating current (abbrev,). 
. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 
. Sandwich Islands (abbrev.). 
To think out and arrange beforehand. 
A sae curved nail on an animal's 


. Sound of delight. 

. Upon, onto. 

. Cover with paper and cord. 

. Another way of spelling carat. 
. A razor blade has a 


edge. 


. A Mexican coin. 

. Period of time. 

. One of what you see in the sky at night. 
. Not tame. 

. I— —, you,are, he is. 

. —— Cobb was an outfielder for Detroit. 
. Sound of a cheer. 

. Prepositio meaning in favor of. 


30. Opposite of bottom. 
31. Bright color. 
38. Virginia (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; Jenvery 


7 in your edition. 


Answers to last week's Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: Ii-tango; 6-waxwing; 
L.A.; li-harm; 14-okay; 16-pie; 
crest; 20-berries; 22-Ma; 23-yes; 
era; 28-one; 29-err; 3l-rag; 
: Ii-ta; 2-ax; 3-N.W.; 
merry; l4-oasis; 15-kite; 
2l-sing; 22-me; NE: 
30-red; 31-rat; §3-do. 


19-ere; 
27-Are; 


8-or; 
1T-aid; 
24-in; 26- 
-cedar; 4-dot 
4-G.1; 5-on; 
6-wrap; T-glad; 8-oh; 10-ay; th 13- 


28-oar; 





oT cle-facts 


WHO USES THESE TELEPHONES? 

















You don’t often see the telephones pictured 
below. Certainly not in your home. But some 
people need them. The telephones are num- 
bered. Can you match each telephone with the 


man, listed below, who would be likely to 


use it? 


[rrr rrr nna 


C) Baseball manager 

_) Gunpowder mill worker 
CD Aircraft flight controller 
C) Telephone repairman 


ANSWERS 
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telephone company tries to provide the kinds of telephones and the kinds of 
lots of different kinds of people want and need. That's one 
country has the best telephone service in the world. 


Bell Tephone Syn. (iB) 





60 days Evrope from $475 (in|. steomer) 
Remarkably ‘different’ tours for adventure: 
and educotion-seeking trovelers. 

Your Travel Agent or 
sTupENTs INTERNATIONAL 
RAVEL ASSOCIATION 


5465 FIFTH AVE., new vess 17 + MU 2-6544 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Schol By stamp advertisements 
only = Mitthe and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Cus renters ase Otvped fo seet, es Steutipenes 














$22.50 CATALOS, VE 
dB SOLUTELTY FREE 


x 
RAYMAX, 70AB Nessav &., New York 38, N.Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large Siionte inches) it will 
Ibum. 


cocupy «@ full page in your « Given 
ra to approval service applicants A Se postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1000, $2. 


TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass. 


CANADIAN COLLECTION 
Includes. early Victorian Issues — Jubilee 
Issues — High Values — Commemoratives— FREE! 





Special Issues — Newfoundland and many 
Pletorials, ete., ete., together with —~ 
Philatopte Magazine— ~all FREE with Fa Ferente pond 4 oe 
for postage. Empire Stamp Ceo., Dept. 


FREE — Famous American Set, Pies Bet. 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
to $5. Send Se for 15 of the above stamps 
plus full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
146 Nassau St., Dept. 912, New York 38, N.Y 


GIGANTIC CANADIAN BARGAIN 


Complete set Royal Visit, Coronation, Jubi- 
5 lee, new George IV set, Confederation, Geo 


V. set, etc. A gigantic bargain. Only Se to J 
approval applicants. 


snsien STAMP co., Ses 116-H, Se. Orange, N. 


A-Z PACKET 
Aby Roosevelt, 


‘ Monaco 
Zanzibar, -. Only ie te Approval Applicants 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO 
cette ORCHARD GROVE AVE., + ROCKY RIVER 16, 0. 


U. S. ARMY & | NAVY HEROES 


A collection featuring U. 8 my & Navy Heroes 
pA. from War of sia Civil & Revolution- 
rs. A Pictorial History. i0¢ with 

Seresin U. 8. approvals 








Lesust Gtamp Oc., Gex 205-8, Harmon-on-Hudson, WN. Y 
becoming customers. 


1050 f: DIFFERENT STAMPS 
. lists and 
BRYSON STAMP co. abel .21, 


approve! applicants 
Send 3c for 


approvals. 
Ressferd, Ohie 


GREAT STAMP BARGAIN! 


4 WORLD PACKET. Over 111 different, including 

from ABYSSINIA to ZANZIBAR and 2 8U 13 
PRISE mint sete Also free gift ever: Kevin stAme co 
for 10¢ to al applicants. KE vor STAMP co" 
Dept. 1, (84 Nassau St, New York 38, 
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Australia’s Boy Scouf*jamboree stamp. 


Australia has issued a new stamp to 
commemorate the 1952-53 Pan-Pacific 
Boy Scout Jamboree. It will be held 
December 29 to January 9 at a “tent 
city” near Sydney, Australia. About 
15,000 Scouts frem Australia and other 
countries will attend. The red-brown 
Sd. stamp, above, shows an Austra- 
lian Scout in uniform. Eucalyptus trees 
are in the background. 

The Boy Scout movement was started 
in England in 1908 by Lord Baden- 
Powell. Today there are Boy Scout 


“movements in 52 countries with a total 


of 5,250,000 Scouts. The Boy Scouts of 
America was founded in 1910. Since 
then about 20 million Americans have 
been registered Scouts or Scout leaders. 

The Boy Scouts of America will hold 
their third national jamboree July 17- 
23 in Southern California. 

BETTER LATE THAN NEVER: 
Cuba récently issued a set of three 
stamps to commemorate the 200th year 
since the start of its coffee industry. The 
stamps were issued four years late! 
Cuba began to cultivate coffee in 1748. 

The l-centavo green, below, shows a 
pair of hands holding coffee beans. The 
2c red shows a map of Cuba and a 
worker picking coffee beans. The 5c 


blue shows a coffee plantation and a | 


worker carrying a tray of beans. 


One of the “late’’ Cuban coffee stamps. 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. If your picture 
is good, you will re- 
ceive a Shutterbug 


byfton. 


“NOW | LAY ME... .” By Bonnie 
Long, Mayfield School, Middletown, Ohio. 


ANY BITES? By Karen Woodruff of tron- 
diquoit High School, Rochester, N. Y. 




















The Conquest of Winter 


Trees clothed with ermine 

Soft as a spring trickling its way through 

More springs, 

Joined by streams continuing their way 

To the Great Water. 

The Indian, 

Raising his hands to Manitou, 

Imploring, returned to his lodge 

Troubled sleep gaining on him. 

Waking on the next morning, 

He gazed out of his hut, 

Thunder-stricken eyes following the 
landscape, 

The Winter Wonderland was gone. 


Paul Winston, Grade 7 
Macomb’s Jr. H.S., Bronx, N.Y. 
Teocher, Mrs. 


Christmas Time 


Sleigh bells jingle through the snow, 
Christmas trees where’er we go. 
The Christmas season's all around, 
In the air and on the ground. 


Turkey, present, and Christmas tree 
All mean enjoyment for you and me. 
The Christmas season's here to stay, 
The happy Christmas holiday. 


Roberta Selonek, Grade 6 
P.S. 53, Bronx, N. Y. 
Teacher, Nellie Rokowitz 


Winter 


The dew drops nestle in the grass. 

The frost makes pictures on the glass. 

The days grow colder day by day, 

But summer's not so far away. 

Some birds are going south, ‘tis true, 

But some will stay the winter through. 

The snow will very soon come down, 

And cover up the frozen ground. 

The children will come out and play, 

And you'll hear the bells of a distant 
sleigh. 


Patricia Redfield, Grade 7 
Rutland (Mass.) Central School 
Teacher, Freda T. Kelsey 


Lone Star 


I looked in the heavens around me 
Where, shining from afar, 
Spreading its light on the prairie 
Was the beautiful Texas star. 


Some stars stand for countries, 
Some for men so great, 

But the Lone Star in the heavens 
Stands for Texas, my home state. 


lewis Mendy, Grade 7 
William Lipscomb Scheel, Dallas, Tex. 
Teacher, Dorothy Stewart 


moe Quiz & = 


. GAY DECEMBER 


Put a T (for true) beside the true 
statements about December holidays. 
Put F (for false) e the false ones. 
Score 3 points each. Total 18. 


—_1. Brazil no longer has a Santa. 

_.2. It was the Dutch who brought 
Santa, in the form of St. Nicholas, to 
America. 

__.3. Hanukkah, the Feast of Lights, 
is a Jewish December holiday, which 
began more than 2,000 years ago. 

_-4. In Denmark, Santa's place is 
taken by an elf. 

__5. Christmas is a religious celebra- 
tion, marked by a spirit of giving. 

__6. The yule log was invented only 
50 years ago. 

My score 


2. CRANBERRY SAUCE 


In each of the following, one word 
; has been scrambled. Unscramble it, and 
aim the correct word on the line. 


Score 5 points each. Total 25. 


1. Cranberries have been a big hit 
since the days of the MIGPRILS. 





2. Early settlers named the berries 
for a bird called a NACER. 





3. The leading U. S. cranberry state 
is SATHESCAMSTUS. 





4. The box-like abject above is used 
to THAVERS cranberries. 





5. Before cranberries are sent to mar- 
ket, they must pass the NOBUCE test. 





My score 


23 
DECEMBER 10, 1952 


7 ee. 90-100—Geod 
wn eretein be Below 70—How 
more work? 


3. TOURING URUGUAY 


All of statements 1-6 are true. But 
only some of them are true BECAUSE 
of the sentence in boldface. Check 
those that are true because of the bold- 
face sentence. Put X by the others. 
Score 4 points each. Total 24. 


Uruguay, a small country of rolling 
land, has a mild climate with plenty of 
rain. 

—1. Uruguay is a country of 
ranches 

__2. Uruguay's capital is Montevi- 
deo. 

__.3. Crops, livestock, and farm ma- 
chinery are left out in the open, winter 
and summer. 

__4. Grass grows throughout the 
year. 

__.5. Education is free in Uruguay. 

__6. José Batllé is a famous Uru- 
guayan statesman. 

My score__ 


4. SHIPSHAPE 


Correct this story about the John W. 
Mackay by writing the correct word 
after the wrong one, in italics. Score 3 
points each. Total 9. 


The Mackay is the world’s second 


largest cable plane ____.__.__. She 
plays nursemaid to 47,000 miles of ca- 
bles which stretch across the kitchen 


__.._~ floor. Once the Mackay’s 
crew found a cable unusually heavy. 
When they hauled it to the surface, they 
found they had caught a shark 


My score____ 


5. MATCH THEM UP 


Match the names or words in the top 
column with their correct descriptions. 
Score 4 points each, Tetal 24. 


. UNICEF 

. Sherman Adams 

. helium 

. President Truman 


. Ezra Benson 
. Polish boy 


__1. protects Bill of Rights. 
__.2. outwits Russians. 
__.3. helps needy children. 
__4. is new Secretary of Agriculture. 
__5. has a huge packing job. 
__6. is the new Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 
My score 





WHY DO WE SAY... 


“don't look a gift horse in the mouth" 


A farmer, when buying or trading a . 
a Maines 

ayer 5 poo cwdedme by A wo inge But you'll always want to look “Mr, Peanut” squarely 

you receive a present and try to find in the eye. The little fellow on the wrapper is your 

out its value, you're thus “looking a guarantee of the freshest, meatiest, most flavorsome 

gift horse in the mouth.” ° 
peanut of them all—the peanut that contains more 
iron than whole milk and more protein, pound for 
pound, than beef-steak! Once you try these peanuts, 
you'll keep reaching for them cll the time. So get 
your energy the tasty way—with PLANTERS Peanuts, 
Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and Peanut Butter. 





always sa ers for peanuts 





Off the Press 


A Book About American Politics, by 
George Stimpson. Harper, N. Y. 554 
pp., $4.95. 


Although we have just completed a 
hard-fought Presidential campaign, pol- 
itics is always in season. With this 
thought in mind, George Stimpson, vet- 
eran Washington correspondent who 
died recently, had published “A treasury 
of little known facts and colorful stories 
from America’s political past and pres- 
ent.” 

There is no chapter organization, 
since the book is in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. The questions fre- 
quently become catch-alls for related 
phrases as in “How did the New Deal 
Originate?” which carries us to the 
Square Deal, New Freedom, and Fair 
Deal. For origins of phrases Stimpson 
has recourse to the Bible, Shakespeare, 
diaries of statesmen, newspapers, and 
varied primary sources. In a concluding 
question, “Did the Continental Con- 
gress try to control prices?” loose ends 
are tied together. Incidentally, one of 
hundreds of odd bits of information is 
that Rhode Island legisiature placed a 
ceiling of nine cents on a pound of 
turkey. 

Although there is much of small 
moment in this rich mixture of scholar- 
ship and journalism, there are some 
sweeping surveys of political changes, 
and a small gold mine of Americana. 
Fortunately, the index enables us to 
mine the nuggets with little effort. 


Divided We Fought. A Pictorial His- 
tory of the War, 1861-1865, edited 
by David Donald. Macruillan, N. Y. 
452 pp., $10. 


The tragedy of the Civil War is re- 
lived in the pages of this picture his- 
tary of the conflict. Selections from 
letters, newspaper reports, and other 
primary sources combine with the ‘!lus- 
trations to make this volume a major 
historical undertaking. By applying 
modern methods of reproduction to the 
negatives of Brady and Southern pho- 
tographers, the editors have brought 
to life the men and events of an un- 
happy era. Line drawings by artists at 
the front are interspersed with indi- 
vidual and group portraits. The sharp- 
ness of some 500 black and white prints 
on fine, glossy stock is enhanced by 
a continuous narrative of the war. 

Mr. Donald, a professor of history 
at Columbia, has not taken sides. 
North and South are represented fairly 
in the choice of pictures and in de- 
tails of heroism. Various fronts on land 
and sea are presented with as much 
evenness as availability of materials 


permitted. A feeling of the contempo- 
rary is pervasive from the opening lines 
reporting the screaming Charleston 
newspaper headlines, “The Union Is 
Dissolved,” to the Grand Review of the 
Union Armies in Washington, May 24, 
1865. 


The Builder. A Biography of Ezra Cor- 
nell, by Philip Dorf. Macmillan, N.Y. 
459 pp., $5. 


Philip Dorf, who taught history in 
the New York City high schools before 
he turned to farming in upper New 
York State, has plowed deeply in pri- 
mary materials to fashion this thorough 
study of Ezra Cornell, f6under of his 
alma mater. 

The young Cornell turned from 
farming to carpentry while still a teen- 
ager and amazed the frontier commu- 
nity by “laying out the frame of a 
two-story house.” A little later he was 
the trusted manager of milling opera- 
tions in Ithaca. He correctly perceived 
that he would not grow rich working 
for others and utilized his savings to 
get a start in the young telegraph busi- 
ness. His mechanical mindedness and 
prodigious industry were vital factors 
in the growth of that industry. He 
had the patience and vision to hold 
on when others fled the highly compe- 
titive and lawsuit-ridden field. 

Dividends from the telegraph indus- 
try enabled Cornell to devote himself 
to philanthropies which included en- 
couragement of scientific agriculture, 
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che founding of a public library in 
Ithaca, and the college which bears his 
name. He was not content to donate 
money but actively participated in the 
projects he supported. His public spirit 
invited public office, and he was elected 
to the New York State Assembly where 
he served with distinction. In the na- 
tional field he supported the Republi- 
can party from its early days. He con 
demned slavery, but was not an abo- 
litionist, scorned the anti-Catholic big 
otry of the ’50’s, and helped the Union 
cause in his own community during the 
Civil War. 


Fifty Years of the South Atlantic Quar 
terly, by William B. Hamilton. Duke 
University Press, Durham, N. C. 397 
pp., $5. 

This year is the golden anniversary 
of a distinguished quarterly. It is our 
good fortune that Mr. Hamilton has se 
lected a few nuggets which he mined 
from volumes covering the period 1902 
1952. The articles are placed in chrono- 
logical order and the subject areas in- 
clude race relations, education, eco- 
nomics, history, government, philoso 
phy, science, and literature. Mr. 
Hamilton insists that his book does not 
contain “the best” of the essays which 
have appeared in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly. We shall take his word that 
the quarterly has not done justice to 
Southern literature, but we think that 
he is too modest in evaluating his find- 
ings. 

The controversy stirred by publica- 
tion of John S. Bassett’s on the “Fires 
of Race Antipathy” took the form of a 
battle for academic freedom. William 

(Continued on page 4-T) 


OUR EDITORIAL PLATFORM 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the education 
for enlighténed citizenship of students in the schools of the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 


the worth and dignity of the individual; 


high moral and spiritual v. !ues; 


the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities for all; 
the American system of constitutional, representative government; 

free competitive enterprise and free labor working for abundant production; 
cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peace-of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any other system 
in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current affairs, the best con- 
temporary thought and creative expression, and the most helpful guidance 
for adjustment to life, adapted to the understanding and interests of youth. 
Good citizens honestly differ on important public questions, and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore believe that 
all sides of these problems should be impartially discussed in the schools and 
in classroom magazines with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 











GLAD I REMEMBERED 
TO SEND IN MY 
RENEWAL FOR THE 
SECOND SEMESTER. NOW 
I KNOW A FULL CLASS. 
ROOM SET OF THE FIRST 
ISSUE IN FEBRUARY WILL 
BE RESERVED FOR ME. 





A renewal order card has recently been 
mailed to you. Early return will be 

much appreciated. Remember, your order 
may be revised after school starts. 

Many thanks for your co-operation: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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E. Dodd’s “Some Difficulties of the 
History Teacher in the South” heaped 
a few more coals on the fire. Other 
contributions which richly deserve 
reading, even at this late date, include 
Boyd’s evaluation of Theodor Momm- 
sen, Parker's description of “The South 
Carolina Mill Village,” the account of 
“The Rockefeller Commission's Cam- 
paign against Hookworm,” Broadus 
Mitchell's “Two Industrial Revolutions,” 
Polk's reminder of the impact of Hin- 
ton Helper’s book on the North and 
South, and Betty Thompson's “Thomas 
Wolfe: Two Decades of Criticism.” 


America’s Greatest Challenge, by Wal- 
ter E. Myer and Clay Coss. Civic 
Education Service, Washington, D. 
C. 215 pp., $2.75. 


“Uninformed and lazy citizens may 
not realize it, but they are actually 
assisting the communists,” write the 
authors of this vigorous protest against 
the ignorance of the American public. 
Messrs. Myer and Coss are not con- 
tent to document the depth of this in- 
difference by Americans to what is 
going on at home and abroad. They 
offer a concrete program. It rests on a 
detailed plan for “a five-day-a-week” 
course devoted to the study of cur- 
rent issues and political activities,” by 
students from the junior high school 
level through college. Adults, too, are 
offered practical suggestions for in- 
formed action. . 

An added feature of the book is an 
appendix containing judiciously an- 
notated “Tools for the Citizen,” includ- 
ing a current history library and radio 
and TV programs. 

—Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





Adveitising Federation Contest 


“A Teen-Ager Looks at Advertising” 
is the subject of a National High School 
Essay Contest for 1953, conducted by 
the Advertising Federation of America. 
This contest, now in its sixth year, is 
based on local elimination contests 
sponsored by A.F.A. member clubs, and 
is open to any high school student in 
the area covered by. one of the local 
clubs. Essays must be no more than 
1,000 words in length, and may treat 
advertising from any point of view. 
A grand prize of $500 and second and 
third prizes of $200 and $100 are 
offered to the national winners. Closing 
date is April 13, 1953. Students who 
wish to enter should consult their high 
school principal for the location of the 
nearest advertising club. The contest 
is approved by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. Full 
information may be obtained from the 
Advertising Federation of America, 330 
West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 





